SATURDAY, 
APRIL 27, 1929 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York State as he signed the “Equal Rights’’ Domicile Bill. 
Standing is Emily Grace Kay Long of Albany, State Vice-Chairman of the National Woman's Party. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator Caries Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


It Pays to Advertise 


UR front page this week might well be used as a plate in a Feminist 
() text-book. There we see Governor Roosevelt signing the Separate 

Domicile Bill cheerfully and of his own free will. He believes that 
wives should be authorized to select their own domiciles for the purposes of 
voting and holding public office, but there are a great many Governors else- 
where and a great many Legislatures that do not hold the same excellent 
opinion. Connecticut, for example, only this winter overwhelmingly defeated 
the separate domicile bill, yet the educational advantages of the two States 
are much the same and there is no great disparity in their latitude and longi- 
tude. The general culture of Connecticut and New York is not sufficiently 
different to account for the wide divergence in the action taken by the two 
States in connection with the domicile bill. 

From these facts two practical points in the technique of progress may 
be deduced. 

First, that it pays to organize. New York has one of the strongest and 
most representative Feminist organizations in the whole country, whereas 
Connecticut is just getting her organization under way. 

Second, that it pays to advertise. The New York hearing on the domicile 
bill this session was a truly magnificent occasion. The press reported that 
seven hundred women were in attendance and that in itself meant seven hun- 
dred good arguments for the bill. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons why so many women actually went to 
Albany in support of the bill was because they knew in advance that Mme. 
Ganna Walska would be there. 

In response to the news that Governor Roosevelt had actually signed the 
domicile bill, Mme. Walska cabled the New York Branch from Paris: 

“Please congratulate the National Woman’s Party on my behalf on their 
splendid victory.” 

We incline to send a reply to Mme. Walska as follows: “Please cnasatis 
late yourself on behalf of the women of New York State on your splendid 
victory.” 

If Mme. Walska had not protested to the customs officials so courageously 
when they attempted to hold her liable for duties that she did not owe, if she 
had not made the sacrifice of appearing personally in Albany to voice her 
protest there, who knows whether there would have been any separate domicile 
bill in condition for Governor Roosevelt so cheerfully to sign? There wasn’t 
any ready for the Governor of Connecticut, right across the way. 


Plenty of Ammunition 


N THE mind of the average man, one of the strongest arguments against 

Equal Rights is the old idea that women constitute a supported class. 

As we pointed out, some time ago, the report of Lawrence Stern & Co., 
investment bankers of Chicago, on the financial status of American wont, 
refutes this argument once and for all. 

The Stern & Co. survey shows that women actually lead the men in the 
wealthy class. The conclusion is based on the Government reports of incomes 
of over $100,000. The report says: 

“In this class in 1926 individual women reported $484,794,440, as against 
$404,802,056 for the individual male. Here the women actually lead by a 
substantial margin, having an average of 54 per cent. of the total.” 

Among the women who have little nest eggs of their own and who cannot 
therefore be regarded as being supported are: Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport, 
Rhode Island, whose fortune amounts to $100,000,000; Doris Duke, who with 
her mother inherited a total of $150,000,000 from the James R, Duke estate; 
and Mrs. Charles W. Harkness, possessor of $107,000,000. 

Among other women of large wealth who are recognized as astute investors 
are: Mrs. Roswell Miller, $50,000,000; Mrs. Payne Whitney, $60,000,000; 
Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, $30,000,000; Joan Whitney Payson, $27,000,- 
000; Mrs. James P. Donahue, $25,000,000 ; Norris, $26,- 
000, 000, and Mrs. William B. Ward, $15, 000, 000. 

These are among the multi-millionaire women of the United States and 
the eleven selected hold a total of $600,000,000 of the nation’s individual wealth. 

While we should of course prefer to secure Equal Rights on the simple 
ground of justice, yet if men would rather adopt a gold standard in the 
matter, we are ready and willing. The Stern & Co. survey supplies us with 
plenty of ammunition. 
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Equal Rights for Connecticut [eachers 


in the teaching profession is one 

phase of the program which the Con- 
necticut State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party has launched following 
the defeat of three Equal Rights measures 
in the last session of the State Legis- 
lature. 

Mary Moss Wellborn of Mississippi, 
who is working with Elsie Hill, acting 
chairman of the Connecticut State 
Branch, in organizing local branches in 
Connecticut, addressed a mass meeting 
of the women high school teachers of 
New Haven on April 15. 

“The defeat of the bill to give women 
teachers equal opportunities with their 
male competitors in Connecticut, with 
similar bitter experiences in other States, 
forces the realization upon women that 
they must organize separately in order to 
obtain full equality under the law as they 
were forced to do to win the one item in 
the equality program, suffrage,” Miss 
Wellborn said. | 

Miss Wellborn said that while the dis- 
criminations against women teachers in 
New Haven are particularly striking, 
since New Haven is an educational center, 
similar discriminations are very general. 
She cited the salary schedule in Stamford 
which showed a greater difference between 
the salaries of men and women with equal 
qualifications in 1927 and 1928 than in 
1924 and 1925. 

Miss Wellborn told of her own experi- 
ences with discriminations against women 
teachers while she was teaching in Athens 
College, Athens, Alabama. 

On arriving in New Haven, Miss Well- 
born announced that the demand for equal 
opportunity for women with men in indus- 
try would be a leading feature of the cam- 
paign in Connecticut. Since Connecticut 
is a great industrial State, and since wom- 
en are taking an increasing part in indus- 
try in the State, the discriminations 
against women in industry are the gravest 
discriminations against women in the 
State’s laws, she pointed out. 

The Equal Rights Amendment would 
not wipe out all protective legislation in 


Ts removal of sex discriminations 


industry, Miss Wellborn explained, as 
many such laws apply to men and women 
both, and others could be amended to 
apply equally to men and women. ~— 

“Tt is only when such laws affect women 
and not men that they become a hindrance 
instead of a help to women,” Miss Well- 
born said. : 

Miss Wellborn based her statements on 
investigations of the National Woman’s 
Party which show that constantly in- 
creasing numbers of working women are 
protesting against the restrictive laws 
which do not affect their male competitors. 
They close many doors of opportunity to 
women and force them out of the best 
jobs into those which are harder and more 
poorly paying. | 

She gave as proof that women do not 
want such laws the fact that in many 
States various groups have secured ex- 
emption from them. In New York, women 
printers, pharmacists, railroad workers, 
except conductors and guards, and women 
reporters on newspapers have secured ex- 
emptions from the no-night-work law for 
women which was passed in 1919. Other 
groups such as the women restaurant 
workers have protested against the same 
law, but so far without success. 

The Equal Rights Amendment would 
not set up a new condition in industry, 
Miss Wellborn said, for many States have 
the same industrial laws for men and 
women. She gave as examples, Florida, 
which has a law providing seats for both 
men and women employed in mercantile 
and other business establishments; Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, and Oregon which have 
ten-hour-day laws for both men and wom- 
en. The ten-hour-law in Oregon when 
first passed applied only to the women. 
After women were given the suffrage and 
had a voice in law-making, this restrictive 
industrial law was made applicable to 
all persons, male and female alike. 

The purpose of the present campaign 
in Connecticut, Miss Wellborn explained, 
is to obtain the support of Connecticut 
Senators and Congressmen for the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. Explaining the purposes 


of the proposed amendment, Miss Well- 
born said: 

“This amendment would automatically 
remove all the legal disabilities of women 
in every field. , 

“It would take centuries to secure equal 
opportunities for women with men by the 
piecemeal method of working State by 
State.” 

She pointed out the fact that legal 
equality of the sexes is no new idea. When 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution was passed in 1867, the 
Equal Rights Society, meeting in New 
York, under the leadership of Susan B. 
Anthony, requested Congress to remove 
all discriminations based on sex or race. 
The race discriminations were removed. 
From that time to the present day women 
have been working without success to re- 
move those based on sex. A Twentieth 
Amendment offers the only solution for 
the permanent establishment of the prin- 
ciple of full equality between men and 
women, Miss Wellborn declared. She said 
that although as a Mississippian she has 
been “brought up” on “State’s rights,” 
she is convinced that there is no more 
basic principle for a national constitution 
than the guarantee of equal opportunities 
to every citizen regardless of sex. 

Woman’s Party meetings will be held 
in the industrial sections of Connecticut 
within the next few weeks to organize 
working women in a demand for indus- 
trial equality, the Connecticut State 
Branch announced. 

Miss Wellborn will speak before the 
staff of social workers of New Haven at 
their meeting on April 26. She conferred 
with Annie Goodrich, dean of the Yale 
School of Nursing and co-chairman with 
Lavinia Dock of the Nurses’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party. 

A meeting will be held on May 1 at the 
home of Sara Jenner Hansen at Wilson’s 
Point, South Norwalk. Mrs. Hansen is 
a Founder of the Woman’s Party and has 
recently become secretary of the Con- 
necticut Branch. 

Another meeting will also be held in 
New Haven. 


The American Indian Woman 


HERE is food for thought in the 
fact that in modern times women in 


certain countries are yoked with the | 


ox and valued less than the horse, modern 
American women have not yet acquired 
Equal Rights with men, but before the 
white men set foot on our shores, the 
Indian women were the equals and in 
some cases the superiors of the men. 
Woman’s place in affairs becomes more 
important in direct proportion to the cul- 


* equality with men. 


By Editha L. Watson 


ture of her race. Thus, among the In- 
dians, it was the “digger,” the wandering, 
ignorant, half-starved redman, who made 
a slave of his wife. But as we look among 
the typical tribes, we find women on an 
Few Indian women 
work as hard or have as many tasks as 
our pioneer ancestors or our farmers’ 
wives. Each sex had its own tasks to per- 


form, fitted to the prevailing conditions, 
and worked in a complete harmony, a per- 
fect comradeship, a real partnership, with 
the other. 

There was no limit to working hours. 
A woman’s time was her own, and as long 
as her tasks were accomplished, she could 
work many hours or few to accomplish 
them. She was not barred from man’s 
pursuits, and often Indian women ex- 
celled in hunting or fishing. She was not 
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expected to go to war, but often, painted 


and dressed as a warrior, she fought with 


the men of her tribe, and only death re- 
vealed her sex to the enemy. 

An Indian woman’s body was her own. 
She could not be compelled to marry 
against her will, nor could she be sold. 
Even white women prisoners were re- 
spected by their Indian captors. 

Among the Pueblos, the woman owned 
the crops as soon as they were gathered. 
She owned the home, and the children 
traced their lineage through her. A wom- 
an belonged to one of the four principal 
priesthoods. 

But it is among the Iroquois that we 
find the ideal condition of woman. 


She controlled many of the fundamental 
institutions of Iroquois society. Descent 
was traced through her; she owned the 
lodge and all its furnishings; the children 
belonged to her. She owned the lands 
of her clan, including the burial grounds 
where her sons and brothers were interred. 
She had the sovereign right to select from 
her sons candidates for chieftainships of 
clan and tribe, and also to depose them 
for sufficient cause. The clan, the tribal 
councils, and the league council were com- 
posed of her representatives. 

Part of her duty was to keep close 
watch on the policies and course of affairs 
affecting the welfare of the tribe, and to 
guard the interests of the public treasury, 
with power to maintain its resources, and 
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a voice in its disposal. So necessary and 
so important were women in the affairs 
of the Iroquois, that the penalty for kill- 
ing a woman was twice that for killing a 
man. 

This power granted woman did not turn 
her head. No matter how high a position 
she held (and she might be a chieftainess, 
or a regent for a male chief) she per- 
formed her regular tasks, attended to her 
daily duties. 

The Iroquois nation, the first confed- 
eration of States north of Mexico, is 
looked upon even today as a brilliant ex- 
ample of government. How much of this 
was due to the Equal Rights of its 
women ? 


Nationality of Women Discussed 


on the nationality of women con- 

ferred with Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, 
president of the International Association 
of University Women, and professor of 
chemistry at the University of Oslo, Nor- 
way, at the Pan-American Union under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women on April 16. 

Dr. James Scott Brown, president of 
the Institute of International Law, and 
one of the leading authorities on inter- 
national law advocating international 
agreements to establish equality between 
men and women in nationality laws, led 
the discussion. 

Dr. Gleditsch initiated the creation of 
a Committee on Nationality within the 
International Association of University 
Women. This committee will report its 
recommendations to the Hague Confer- 
ence on the Codification of International 
Law next year, as will also the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. The 
Inter-American Commission of Women is 
seeking an agreement between European 
and American women on a draft for equal 
nationality laws to be presented to that 


A N international group of authorities 


conference. 


Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, in- 
vited the following to participate in the 
round table: 

Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, director general, Pan- 
American Union, former professor of 
political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania ; 

Dr. Henry B. Hazard, assistant solici- 
tor, Department of State of the United 
States, former chief counsel, Bureau of 
Naturalization, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; 

Dr. William C. Dennis, legal advisor 
to the Department of State, formerly 
legal advisor to the Chinese Government, 
and professor of international law, Ameri- 
can University ; 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean, 


School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, professor in the Hague Acad- 
emy in 1925 and 1929; 

Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, Minister 
of Colombia to the United States; 

Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States, delegate to 
the League of Nations, formerly professor 
of international law, University of Ha- 
vana; 

Dr. Alice Paul, authority on the legal 
position of women, now preparing a study 
of world law on nationality as it relates 

Dr. Emma Wold, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nationality of the Women’s Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia, 
author of an analysis on world law on 
nationality as it pertains to women which 
was published as a document of the House 
of Representatives ; 

Isabel K. MacDermott, editor of the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union ; 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, attorney, 
author of research on the legal position 
of women; 

Margaret Lambie, international lawyer. 

It is significant that the five women 
authorities on nationality at the confer- 
ence are members and officers of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party: Dr. Paul, Dr. 
Wold, Mrs. Matthews, Miss Stevens, and 
Miss Lambie. Dr. Gleditsch is a member 
of the international Advisory Council of 


the National Woman’s Party. 


N connection with this conference, it 

is interesting to observe the comments 
made by authorities of various countries 
on the analysis prepared by Miss Wold 
for the National Woman’s Party in its 
efforts to have the nationality and natu- 
ralization laws of the United States com- 
pletely equalized. 

Following are some excerpts from let- 
ters received by various people showing 
the high regard in which this work is 
held: 


Szymop Rundstein, Docteur en Droit, 
Rapporteur for sub-committee on Na- 
tionality, League of Nations Committee 
of Experts for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, wrote to Miss Wold: 


“Mr. Henry B. Hazard has been so 
kind as to have had a copy of your 
remarkable work on the effect of mar- 
riage on nationality sent to me. I 
have examined your thorough analy- 
sis with great interest and I venture 
to believe that it will be of great 
value and importance to future work 
in connection with the codification 
of international law. I am happy, 
therefore, to possess so complete a 
compilation. Allow me to congratu- 
late you upon an excellent piece of 
work. 


Dr. J. E. de Becker, international law- 
yer at Kobe, Japan, and translator of 
many Japanese legal works, wrote to 
Dr. Hazard: 


“Dr. Wold’s pamphlet has just 
turned up and I think it will be very 
useful in more ways than one. It 
is certainly a fine piece of work and 
must have entailed a tremendous 
amount of labor and perseverance in 
its compilation. I am, indeed, very 
much obliged to you for sending me 
the copy of Dr. Wold’s statement.” 


Professor J. W. Garner, professor of 


international law at the University of 


Illinois and author of many works on 


international law, said in a letter to 


Dr. Hazard: 


“Thank you so much for your kind- 
ness in procuring and sending me two 
copies of Miss Wold’s monograph 
which I am reading with much in- 
terest and profit. It is a very valu- 
able and timely publication and ought 
to be very helpful at this time when 
the subject with which it deals is 
being so much discussed.” 

John Bassett Moore, American jurist on 
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the World Court, recently resigned, said — 


in a letter to Miss Wold: 

“Mr. Henry B. Hazard has been so 
good as to send me a printed copy of 
your Statement made before the 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization on the subject of the effect 
of marriage upon nationality. Your 
collection of the laws of seventy-two 
countries on that subject is a valu- 
able and useful compilation, for 
which students of such matters should 
feel much indebted to you, 

George W. Wickersham, former attor- 
ney-general of the United States, wrote 
Miss Wold: f 

“Mr. Henry B. Hazard has sent me 


culture was assured to Marianne 

Hainisch before her name became 
historic through her son Michael who was 
the first president of the Republic of 
Austria. 

Marianne Hainisch, whose ninetieth 
birthday was celebrated on the 25th of 
March, was the founder of the Austrian 
Feminist movement and leading it for 
nearly sixty years, is still its captain. The 
grand old woman of Austria is one of 
the women who all her life disproved the 
notion Feminists were dry-as-dust, sex 
starved spinsters, aggressive man haters. 
When Marianne Hainisch started to 
awaken Austrian women to their right 
to all human opportunities, she was a 
young, happy and beautiful woman. 

Born in 1839, in Baden by Wien, as 
the oldest daughter of a patrician family, 
Marianne Perger married at the age of 
18 Michael Hainisch, the wealthy owner 
of a spinning mill, Stepping out of her 
parent’s happy and harmonious home, she 
became the center of another family circle 
in which the young pair and their two 
children, a son and a daughter, lived the 
life of the average comfortable Vienna 
people. 

Marianne Hainisch’s smiling blue eyes, 
her beautiful features, the particularly 
pleasant tone of her voice, gave her a 
charm of her own. For more than a decade 
after her marriage there was no indica- 
tion that she would ever be more than the 
charming wife of a wealthy manufacturer, 
the devoted homemaker for husband and 
children. 

In 1870 a disastrous economic crisis 
shook her country and propelled Marianne 
Hainisch into a career of world-wide im- 
portance. The misery caused by that crisis 
could not be healed by charity. The young 
woman began to analyze life. She soon 


A PLACE in the history of human 


arrived at the realization that women 
must take full part in the world’s work 
and therefore must be educationally 
equipped to become an adequate economic 
factor. 


a copy of the publication on the effect 
of marriage on nationality, et cetera. 
You can, therefore, understand how 
much I am pleased to have this state- 
ment which you sent me through 
Dr. Hazard.” 

J. B. Sawyer, American Vice-Counsul 


“jn Shanghai, wrote Miss Wold: 


“T wish to thank you for the copy 
of your pamphlet on ‘Effect of Mar- 
riage Upon Nationality,’ which Dr. 
Hazard obtained from you for my 
benefit. 

“T find it interesting and useful for 
reference in connection with citizen- 
ship questions, and I am very glad, 
indeed, to possess a copy. May I 


Marianne Hainisch 


By Rosika Schwimmer 


Supported by the loving understanding 
of her husband Marianne Hainisch started 
to preach the gospel of equal opportuni- 
ties for men and women. She first de- 
manded better schools for girls and more 
consideration for their educational needs, 
but soon added the demand for sound pro- 
fessional training. All this was sheer 
rebellion in the eyes of the gemiuthlich 
Austrian man, who considered woman 
merely a part of the pleasant trio: Wein, 
Weib und Gesang. 

Marianne Hainisch once told me: “You 
know the men who disliked the disturb- 
ance I caused by rousing other women 
into the fight for our rights always tried 
to disarm me first by compliments. They 
had no idea how mad they made me when 
they told me I was too charming to be a 
Feminist. But I never left them in doubt 
that it was high time for us to be some- 
thing more than merely ornamental.” 

Frau Hainisch soon had a staff of de- 
voted co-workers assisting her in speak- 
ing, writing and organizing women all 
over Austria. A task not easy for the 
pioneers of any country, but perhaps no- 
wheres more difficult than in Austria. The 
peculiar combination of about ten na- 
tionalities with their ten languages, dif- 
ferent races — Teutonic, Slav, Italian — 
and a multitude of religious creeds made 
Austria a difficult territory for any na- 
tional reform movement. In the case of 
women’s rights hardship was added by 
the fact that the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church ruled Austrian State 
laws. 

Some of these laws were so deeply 
rooted that even the revolution could 
not change them. To this day Catholics 
cannot divorce in Austria. Though un- 
successful in demands like the State’s 
recognition of divorce among Catholics, 
Marianne Hainisch and her brave crowd 
of Feminists can look back on tremendous 


“accomplishments. Soon after the Ameri- 


can Feminist, May Wright Sewell, had 
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congratulate you upon your exten- 

sive and thorough work?” 

Chrystal Macmillan, chairman of the 
Committee on Nationality of Married 
Women, International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, wrote 
Miss Wold: 

“IT have received your splendid 
pamphlet on the effect of marriage 
on nationality and congratulate you 
on this magnificant contrivution to 
our work in improving these laws. 

. . » I should so much like to have 

copies to send to other members of 

my committee, and also to use as 
propaganda in connection with my 
committee.” 


organized the International Council of 
Women, Marianne Hainisch gathered the 
women’s organizations of Austria into a 
National Council which joined the world 
organization. With this move the Aus- 
trian leader stepped into the front rank 
of the world’s Feminists, popular, ad- 
mired and beloved by every one who came 
into contact with the energetic, kind and 
wise woman. 


The Hainisch family home in Vienna, 
backed by a beautiful garden was a center 
for men and women interested in social 
reform. My own earliest Feminist recol- 
lections lead to that charming home, 
where foreigners were as welcome as the 


. guests from her own country. 


I remember my first visit at Marianne 
Hainisch’s in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Three generations of a family, each 
of them picturesque in a different way, 
lived in the family home. Marianne 
Hainisch’s mother, with a dainty lace cap, 
keen and interested in spite of her high old 
age; the Feminist leader incredibly youth- 
ful, though past sixty; Michael, the state- 
ly son with the long flowing beard, and his 
beautiful wife with the heavy crown of 
ash-blond hair. Whether in the setting of 
a patrician home or on the lawn of their 
garden, they always seemed to my young 
enthusiastic eyes the personification of a 
radiantly happy family of the highest 
type. 

Their keen interest in social questions, 
the support they gave each other in their 
different social experiments have devel- 
oped Michael Hainisch into the man 
whom the young republic of Austria chose 
as its leader when democracy replaced the 
Hapsburg monarchy. 

Michael Hainisch was aware of his 
mother’s share in his popularity. During 
his presidency Mr. Hainisch often stated 
that his election to the great office was as 
much due to the popularity of his mother 
as to regard for his own accomplishments. 

Marianne Hainisch’s astounding vi- 
tality keeps her happily busy. She reads 
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without glasses, attends personally to her 
extended correspondence, answering let- 
ters in many languages. She receives 
visitors for two hours every day, and 
twice a week she receives people seeking 
help and advice. The International Coun- 
cil of Women is to meet in 1930 in Vienna, 
and Marianne Hainisch, one of the Coun- 
cil’s vice-presidents is as eagerly partici- 
pating in the work of preparation as any 
of the youngest of her staff. 

A year or two ago, Marianne Hainisch 
mounted an aeroplane for a flight over 
Vienna. Though near to the ninetieth 
year she was not the woman to miss such 
a glorious experience. 

To hear Marianne Hainisch’s reminis- 
cence is like listening to the story of the 
woman’s movement. Asked what she con- 
sidered the most dramatic event in the 
Feminist movement of her experience, 
Marianne Hainisch exclaimed: “Our step- 
ping from the segment of the political 
pariah into the armchairs of the Austrian 
Parliament.” 

This referred to the fact that up to get- 


GNES SMEDLEY’S novel, “Daugh- 
A ter of Earth,’* is an important 

and terrible book. As far as I know 
it is the first Feminist-proletarian novel 
to be written in America. Do not shrink 
from those terms; the story of Marie 
Rogers forces you to face them. It bris- 
tles with labels and flat doctrinaire be- 
liefs; it demands that you look at the 
society in which the dogmas of rebellion 
breed; and if you can ever forget the 
America that “Daughter of Earth” re 
veals — harsh, unjust, sordid, dishonest, 
sometimes tantalizingly beautiful and ex- 
citing—then you are nearly immune to 
the effect of words. 

The author writes about life more in- 
tensely than most of us manage to live it. 
The story seems to have been propelled 
into being by an urgency too desperate to 
be denied. It is told as if sheer emotion 


had made the words and poured them on 


the paper; there is no evidence anywhere 
of deliberate, conscious artifice, no ap- 
parent pattern, no “style.” “Here, my 
friends, is a chunk of life which has per- 
haps its own beauty and meaning. Cer- 
tainly I should scorn to decorate, much 
less to disguise it. If you like life, you 
might try this one. If you fear life, run, 
friends, for your peace and security.” So 
the author might have said. 

Instead she gives us no warning, but 
lets the chief character tell her own story. 
Marie is the child of a frail and weary 
and ambitious mother and a father who is 
strong, handsome, fiery, imaginative, dis- 
sipated, and a liar. But poverty made of 


*Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


ting full political rights the Austrian 
women were politically worse off than 
the women of any other country in 
Europe. 

The Austrian women were not per- 
mitted to join political parties, or organi- 
zations interested in politics, the law for- 
bidding political organizations to permit 
“aliens, females and minors” as members. 
Moreover, women were not permitted to 
form organizations to obtain their politi- 
cal rights. 

In 1904 the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance was formed in Berlin under 
the leadership of Susan B. Anthony and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The Alliance stimu- 
lated the creation of woman suffrage 
organizations all over Europe. The Aus- 
trian women made a desparate effort to 
obtain the legal right to form a woman 
suffrage society. This right was con- 
sistently denied to them, and to the day 
when the young Austrian republic gave 
its women the vote and eligibility the Aus- 
trian women remained “females” excluded 
from political organizations. Marianne 


Struggle of Earth 


By Freda Kirchwey 
(Reprinted from The Nation) 


her graceful mother a toothless drudge, 
ill and desperate; and of her fatherva 
dulled and brutal drunkard. And then 
poverty killed her mother. So Marie, who 
at first had loved her father best and later 
had defended her mother against him, 
determined to have a life of her own. All 
she knew of love was that under its in- 
fluence women became either the child- 
bearing slaves of husbands — or prosti- 
tutes. Her aunt Helen gave the wages of 
her labors by day to help Marie’s mother 
feed and dress her children; at night she 
gave her body for money to keep herself. 
This was horrible to Marie; but how much 
less horrible than the fate of her mother! 
For Helen paid her own board, could come 
and go as she chose, and could show a 
man the door if she did not like him. A 
hard determination grew in Marie neither 
to love nor to marry; she would make her 
living without depending on any man. 
Her proletarian sentiment was as real 
and as harsh as her Feminism and it be- 
gan in the early days when she lived in a 
tent on the “other side” of the railroad 
tracks and faced the social distinctions 
that bred even in the classroom of a pub- 
lie school in a small Missouri town. But 
her class-consciousness matured when the 
State troopers brought terror into the 
mine camp in the foothills of the Rockies 
where her father hauled sand; there and 
in Trinidad she learned the meaning of 
the text “from him that hath not shall be 
taken away.” There was never a moment 


Equal Rights 


Hainisch always felt it a burning shame 
that the women of her country could not 
fully co-operate with the suffragists of 
the world but had to do so through a 
mere loose committee. 

An international Marianne Hainisch 
Fund will commemorate her ninetieth 
birthday. The first gift of a thousand 
shillings towards this fund was contrib- 
uted by an American admirer of Mrs. 
Hainisch. The fund is to be used to sup- 
port Austrian women of special merit in 
social, scientific or educational work. 

A short while ago the Austrian parlia- 
ment passed a special law granting a 
pension of honor to ex-President Michael 
Hainisch. To Marianne Hainisch’s in- 
tense pleasure her son decided to employ 
this gift of honor for cultural purposes of 
Austria. 

With clear blue eyes Marianne Hainisch 
looks back on nine decades full of pulsing 
activities and achievements. Her un- 
dimmed eyes also look forward into a 
future of more responsibilities and fur- 
ther action. 


when she and her brothers and sisters 
were not helpless victims of an imper- 
sonal system beyond their control; though 
their father did not know how impersonal 
it was when he clutched the throat of the 
little mine-owner who had cheated him 
out of a summer’s pay. And it was many 
years before Marie focused her bitterness 
on the economic scheme of things which 
had made her life so fierce and angry a 
business. 

She knew only that she must learn in 
order to earn. So she worked and studied, 
sometimes near to starvation. She left 
her brothers and sisters in her father’s 
untrustworthy hands, because only by 
killing her personal emotion could she 
reach that imagined pinnacle of learning 
and security from which she would one 
day lean down and lift them all out of 
poverty. She did drag her sister after 
her and got few thanks for her trouble; 
but her brother George was killed in a 
ditch and Dan went to France in the 
army, while Marie was still finding out 
what it was all about. 

The story of her childhood is alive with 
feeling, its detail is rich and telling. The 
later pages are more diffuse and less mov- 
ing. Yet they provide a fragment of so- 
cial history that I have not seen written 
anywhere else: radical New ‘York before 
and during the war; committees, parades, 
deputations, more committees; govern- 
ment agents, War Department spies, the 
third degree; insane suspicions, plots and 
exposures, and, under them all, cold fear 
in the minds of the war-makers who saw 
in every radical an agent of destruction. 
Marie’s initiation into the movement for 
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Indian freedom and her persecution by 
the authorities is told in appalling detail, 
the more appalling because there are 
many to vouch for its accuracy. Her per- 
sonal tragedy emerges from these events 
with an air of absolute inevitability. 


For Equal Pay 

HAT the women of Costa Rica are 

well aware of the responsibility that 
rests on them with the dawn of the new 
world era in which women are to take a 
more important place and be ready té 
make sacrifices rather than give up that 
which they believe to be theirs by right, 
was recently demonstrated by the outcome 
of a movement in Costa Rica to increase 
the salary of men teachers. . No sooner 
was the proposal made than the women 
teachers protested, and with the aid of 
others, both men and women, interested 
in their welfare, were able to defeat the 
bill when it was brought to a vote in 
Congress, the slogan “Equal pay for equal 
work” being used very effectively through- 
out the contested action. 


More About the Weaker Sex 

N THE first number of a new periodical, 

A Record of Research, edited by Ray- 
mond Pearl, is an article by Harry Bak- 
win, M.D., on ‘The Sex Factor in Infant 
Mortality.” Figures are cited which show 
that during the ten-year period, 1915 to 
1924, there were in the United States 
birth-registration area 130 to 134 deaths 
of white male infants under one year of 
age to 100 deaths of white female infants 
under one year. Coincident with the fall 


There are some who may object to this 
book for its tone of bitter, partisan vio- 
lence. Let no one judge it without read- 
ing it through. Agnes Smedley knows 
that mountains can be beautiful and that 
love can be sweet. But when mountains 


Feminist Notes 


in the infant mortality rate which has 
taken place since 1900 there has been a 
rise in the mortality sex ratio indicating 
that the reduction in mortality rate has 
been greater for females than for males. 
The writer examines the findings of a 
number of previous studies of this sub- 
ject and gives statistics for the mortality 
sex ratios for infants and young children 
as related to age, various diseases, urban 
and rural communities, and regional, sea- 
sonal, and other factors. It is suggested 
that the regional and seasonal variations 
in the mortality sex ratio are dependent 
on the differences in the amount of sun- 
light reaching the infant. The greater 
need of the male infant for sunlight is 
indicated by his tendency to develop con- 
ditions (tetany and possibly rickets) due 
to instability of the calcium regulatory 
mechanism. 


Woman Wins Scholarship 
YRA LOGAN, 21-year-old daughter 
“of Warren Logan, former vice- 
principal and treasurer of Tuskegee Insti- 


tute, Alabama, has been awarded the in- | 


come from a $10,000 scholarship for four 
years at the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Flower Hospital. 
The scholarship, recently established by 
Dr. Walter Gray Crump for the exclusive 
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are made the battleground of desperate 
men, their beauty becomes unimportant 
or at most a tragic note of contrast. And 
when love is killed by fear or shame or 
brutal indifference, it turns to bitterness. 
Bitterness is a valid part of this story. 


use of “a deserving Negro or Negress de- 
sirous of studying medicine,” is the only 
known one of its kind in this country 
granted by a medical college. Miss Logan 
is the first to benefit by it. 

Miss Logan is an alumna of Atlanta 
University, where she received an arts 
degree, and of Columbia University, from 
which she obtained her master’s degree 
in 1928. 

Dr. Crump, donor of the scholarship 
which will enable Miss Logan to take up 
a four-year medical course, has been inter- 
ested in the advancement of Negro wel- 
fare and education for a long time. 


Woman Delegate to Arms Meet 


AXIME LITVINOFF is the second 
delegate from Russia to the pre- 
liminary conference on disarmament 
which opened in Geneva on April 15. Her 
husband, the Soviet Government’s As- 
sistant Foreign Minister, is the first dele- 
gate. 


Elected to Parliament 


KENNY LEE, member of the Labor 
J Party, was added to the number of 
women in the British Parliament as the 
result of a by-election in North Lanark. 
Miss Lee is a school teacher. 


News from the Field 


Richmond Branch Holds Luncheon 

RS. HARVEY WILEY, member of 

the National Council of the Wom- 
an’s Party, and Mabel Vernon, executive 
secretary, addressed a group of women at 
a luncheon on April 20 in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The luncheon was under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party and was held at the Hotel 
Richmond. 


Anita Pollitzer Speaks 

NITA POLLITZER, former organizer 

of the National Woman’s Party and 

now one of the vice-chairmen, and Elie 

Charlier Edson spoke at a tea in their 

honor on Thursday afternoon, April 25, 

at the Headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party. 

Miss Pollitzer was one of the instructors 
of art at Columbia University last sum- 
mer and was formerly a member of the 
_art faculty at the University of Virginia. 


She spoke on “Russian Theatre Art and 
Women’s Part in It.” Mr. Edson, press 
representative for Morris Gest, talked on 
“Things of the Stage.” 

Sara Grogan, member of the District 
Committee of the Woman’s Party, pre- 
sided at the tea. 


Chauve Souris Benefit 
THEATRE benefit of Balieff’s 
Chauve Souris will be given by the 

Young Women’s Council of the National 
Woman’s Party at the Belasco Theatre, 
Monday evening, April 29. Plans for the 
performance were discussed at a meeting 
of the Council held at the Headquarters 
of the Party on April 17. Boxes have 
been taken by Laura Berrien, Lucy Cooper 
Shaw, Mrs. Paul Linebarger, Mabel Ver- 
non, executive secretary of the Woman’s 
Party; Doris Stevens, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
and the Young Women’s Council. Officers 


of the Council were also elected at the 
meeting, Angelina Carabelli being made 
vice-chairman, and Marjorie Arnold, 
treasurer. 


Montana Branch Entertained 

N Tuesday evening, April 9, Semine 

Saterstrum, secretary-treasurer of 
the Montana State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, delightfully enter- 
tained members of the Branch and their 
friends in her rooms in the First National 
Bank Building. Fifteen women were 
present. Guita KE. McNally, chairman of 
the Branch, gave an illuminating talk on 
Equal Rights and emphasized the fact 
that in order to reach the goal there still 
remains much work to be done. The 
gathering was an enthusiastic one, and 
those who are not members were eager to 
hear more on the subject of Equal Rights 
and the work of the National Woman’s 
Party. They were gladly provided with 
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literature and their addresses carefully 
noted by the chairman of the membership 
committee. 


Equal Rights Bills Passed 

HE State Legislatures of Tennessee 

and New Jersey have passed Equal 
Rights measures, and the Legislature of 
Porto Rico has enfranchised women, 
though not on equal terms with men, since 
the last issue of Equat Ricuts went to 
press. 

New Jersey passed on April 15 the bill 
establishing equality between mother and 
father in the care and custody of children 
born out of wedlock. The lower House 
of the New Jersey Legislature passed the 
measure without a dissenting vote. 


Assemblywoman Peters spoke for it, 
saying it was a humane and humanitarian 
measure to hold the father liable for his 
offspring’s support and education, be the 
child born in or out of lawful wedlock. 
She said the bill should appeal to fathers 
as well as mothers present, and asked 
their votes, She got them—39-0. 


Tennessee had enacted a law equalizing 
the inheritance rights of mother and 
father to the property of deceased chil- 
dren. The bill reached final passage in 
the Legislature on March 27, and was 
signed by the Governor on April 2. 


Dr. Marta Robert, Feminist leader in 
Porto Rico, radioed the National Wom- 
an’s Party on April 19 that the suffrage 
bill had passed the Legislature and had 
been signed by the Governor. Felix Cor- 
dova Davila, delegate from Porto Rico to 
the House of Representatives, says that 
the bill passed gives the right to vote to 
all men and women who are able to read 
and write. He says that the men who 
now have the right to vote, even though 
illiterate, retain their right. It is under- 
stood that future voters of either sex must 
pass the literacy test to qualify, but that 
men already qualified will not lose their 
vote even though they are illiterate. 


Addresses Zonta Club 


ARGARET WHITTEMORE, mem- 

ber of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, addressed the 
Zonta Club of Los Angeles, California, on 
Equal Rights on April 9. 

The Zonta Club is particularly studying 
the question of equality between men and 
women in industrial legislation, with a 
view to adopting resolutions on the sub- 
ject at its next convention. 

Elizabeth Tayward, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Los An- 
geles Zonta Club, summed up the question 
at the following meeting, after a speaker 
opposed to Equal Rights had stated her 
arguments. 

The club was much interested in the 
discussion, Miss Whittemore writes. 


New Branches Planned in Missouri 

LANS are being made to organize 
three more local branches of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, according to a 
letter received at National Headquarters 
from Mrs. J. C. Glenn of Kansas City, 
secretary of the Missouri State Branch. 

Mrs. Glenn writes in the highest terms 
of the work of Mrs. George W. Metcalf, 
who has been recently elected chairman 
of the Missouri State Branch. 

Mrs. H. J. Morgan, first vice-president 
of the Kansas City Branch, is speaking 
before large audiences on “Equal Laws 
for Men and Women.” 


Jumble Sale in London 

Hi bondon Branch of the National 

Woman’s Party joined with the Six 
Point Group, which Lady Rhondda heads, 
in a “jumble sale” in London on April 
16-17. The London Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party had a booth at the sale to make 
money for the work being done by that 
Branch for Equal Rights between men 
and women. 


Minnesota Defeats Restrictive Bill 

HE Minnesota State Legislature has 

defeated a bill which would have-lim- 
ited the number of hours women may 
work for pay in one week, according to 
the press. 


Roumanian Women Demand Equal Rights 
EVERAL thousand Roumanian wom- 
en, gathered in the first national 
congress for emancipation of women un- 
der the presidency of Princess Cantacu- 
zene, petitioned the Government to grant 
women all rights now enjoyed by men. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 
1, 1929, $1,627,498.21. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, April 1 to 16, 1929: 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N. Y......................0:.4.. 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa 
Miss Mabel Van 
Per Massachusetts 
( Massachusetts Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 cents) 

Miss Grace Flye 
Miss Faith Binkley, D. 
Per Santa Barbara att} Ser 50.00 
Per Santa Barbara (Calif.) Branch : 

(Santa Barbara Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 cents) 

Sophie F. Baylor. 

.25 
Mies Grace = 

25 
25 


Mrs. Eugene H. Lyman 
Mrs, Kenneth 


Per Virginia Bran 
(Virginia Srameb retaining dues in ex- 
cess of 25 cents) 


Equal Kights 
Per New York ‘-. Committee : 
(New York City Committee retaining 
dues in excess Y of 25 cents) 
-25 
Mre. Rowe L. .25 
Mrs. Frederick Brockway.............................. -25 
25 
Mra. Ferdinand 
Mrs. Henry W. -25 
Miss Rebecca .25 
Miss Mary Hanna .25 
Miss Sarah -25 
Miss Frances Marion Brandon..................... .25 
Miss Grace 25 
Miss Florence .25 
Miss Fred Lee .25 
Dr. Florence .25 
25 
Mre. Robert 
20 
Miss Beatrice 
25 
20 
.25 
.25 
.25 
25 
2 
25 
20 
Mrs. Alma Clayburgh............. -25 
.25 
.25 
Mrs, Frances B. Ackerman............................ .25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
25 
Mrs. Jane Norman Smith, N. Y...................... 15.00 
Mrs. R. M. Montgomery, N. Y.......................... 100.00 
1.50 
1.50 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters........................ 708.00 
Total receipts April 1 to 16, 1929............ $1,226.25 
Total receiots: December 7, 1912, to 
$1,628,724.46 
Printers 
600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Mrs. 

Miss Hisie .25 

Mra. Bunice 25 


